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BOARD OF EDUCATION: 


The San Francisco Unified School District is 
a classic example of a vital public institu- 
tion caught in the vicious downward spiral o 
decline. A decade of dropping enrollment, 

¥ the passage of Prop. 13 and the steadily ris- 
fing cost of everything are among the blows 
that have left the district in a state of 
financial crisis. As a result, the school 

§ board has been forced to retrench in a series 
dof painful and highly unpopular decisions 
that have led to 550 layoffs, 30 school clos- 
ings, 16 children's centers shutting down 

and the cancellation of such programs as re- 
gular summer school and after-school recrea- 
tion. 


Worse yet, every move made by the board seems 
to result in a new set.of problems that have 
served to further isolate the board from the 
teacher, parents and students directly affect 
ed by its actions. The recent waves of lay- 
offs are a prime example. 


The current teacher workforce in the city's 
schools is predominantly older (average age: 
53) and white, while the student population 
increasingly consists of minorities (current- 
ly 82%). When the board began its termina- 
tions, seniority rules written into state law 
meant recently hired minorities were hardest 
hit. Not surprisingly, they reacted bitterly 
with scarcely disguised accusations of racism 
against the board. 


The board had spared ten minority teachers, 
primarily as a challenge to the seniority 
rules. But this move hardly mollified minor- 
ity teachers and the teacher's union reacted 
promptly with a lawsuit against the board, 
currently pending in the courts. 


Meanwhile, parents have been caught in the 
middle. 
board to remember its fundamental obligation 
to give their children a decent education - 
a major issue in this district where, with 


In this situation, there is no room on the 
school board for pretty rhetoric, for fuzzy 
theoretical statements or for well-meaning 
amateurs with little conception of the hard 
choices and the fiscal expertise needed. The 


f sment of the situation, be able to grapple 
with the hard choices, and ultimately have a 
committment to the students of San Francisco. 


— = 


| three will be voted upon in November 


They have reacted by appealing to the 


the exception of some elementary grades, pupil 
performance lags behind the statewide average. 


new board will have to have a realistic asses- 


‘COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
DISTRICT GOVERNING BOARD: 


The seven member San Francisco Community Col-j 
lege District Governing Board is elected at 
large for four year terms. Four board seats 
are up for election this November; the other 

1982. 


Current board president is John Riordan, and 
Ernest "Chuck" Ayala serves as Vice Presi- 

dent. Booker T. Anderson is the newest ad- 
dition to the board. Other board members are 
Robert E. Burton, John Yehall Chin, Peter M. 
Finnegan and Lillian K. Sing. Chancellor Her- 
bert M. Sussman is ex-officio secretary of 
the board. 


Board business is conducted at public meet- 
lings held semi-monthly or monthly as the 
press of business dictates. 


The Governing Board is ultimately responsi- 
ble for the appointment of all administra- 
tive and instructional personnel. In addi- 
tion, it approves the District budget, votes 
upon all financial matters, passes upon the 
purchase of equipment, supplies, and services 
approves rentals, renovations, and any new 
construction, and passes upon educational 
programs for both City College of San Fran- 
cisco and the Community College Centers - 
the two divisions of the District. The re- 
sponsibility for City College and for the 
extensive adult education division that of- 
fers primarily noncredit vocational classes 
has rested with the board since 1970 when 
the Community College was split from the uni 
fied school district. 

Unlike the financially strapped school dis- 
trict, the community college district is in 
good shape: this year's district budget went 
up from $45 million to $57.8 million. | 


But bleaker times may lie ahead, Since the 
passage of Prop. 13, the tuition-free dis- 
trict has become a virtual ward of the state 
dependent on the legislature for 90% of its 
funding. And the state, with its surplus 
rapidly melting away, may soon be under pre- 
ssure to cut aid to the community colleges. 
Bills have already been introduced that wou- 
ld reduce financial support for noncredit 
courses, a move that would hit San Franciscoj 
especially hard because many students, par- 
ticularly minorities, rely on these courses 
to upgrade their skills and get jobs. 

BWOA believes Ayala, Anderson, Julie Tang, 
are best for the job. 


Prop. A is the revision of the San Francisco 
city charter. A proposal completed in early 
August after two years of study by a 15 mem- 
ber elected commission. Its broad outlines 
would grant greater powers to the mayor and 
to the supervisors. Critics claim this 
streamlining of city government in the name 
of accountability could lead to patronage and 
political meddling. 


The charter overhaul is said to be in some po 
litical trouble, with two major business or- 
ganizations, the Chamber of Commerce and Down 
town Association, opposed to it. Recently, 
the SF Chronicle came out against it. 


What is the history of the charter revision? 


In June 1978 SF voters chose to have the char. 
ter updated. In November of that year 15 com. 
missioners were elected to do the job. The 
commissioners spent a year talking with city 
officials, city employees, community organi- 
zers, leaders of the business community, and 
others. They held many work sessions and pub- 
a lic meetings to get input from ordinary citi- 
zens. Last January 30 the first draft was 
published. Then came about forty hearings, 
followed by interviews with public and pri- 

f vate individuals, and a public opinion sur- — 


A Feedback from this effort produced a second 
a draft. More hearings followed, more restudy- 
ing of the issues by the commissioners. Then 
a third draft; then still more hearings in 
July, 1980. 


In August 1980 a final draft was submitted to 
i the Board of Supervisors, who then ordered 

j the proposed new charter placed on the Novem- 
ber ballot without further revisions. 


The new charter gives the mayor more authori- 
ty to manage the city's bureaucracy, balanc- 
ing that by giving the supervisors more pow- 
er over the budget and audits. It sets limits 
within which city officials and city agencies 
must operate; it sets the pay formulas for 
city. officials, and it establishes the proce- 


Vote Nov. 4 


changes in city goverment 


dures for budgeting city funds. 
By strengthening the power of both the mayor§ 
and the Board of Supervisors, the proposed 
new charter aims to increase accountability 
of city officials to the voters who elect 
them. It also aims to establish more clear 
lines of authority in government. 


Three directors would be appointed by the 
mayor under the new charter, to head the 
offices of Administration, Finance, and 
Budget and Planning; these directors would 
perform the duties of the current Chief Ad- 
ministrative Officer and Controller. 


The Human Rights Commission would be clearly 
established under the new charter, in con- 
trast to the present arrangement under which 
an ordinance of the Board of Supervisors 
set up the HRC, The new charter would thus 
remove that body from dependence for its 
continued existence on the whims of whoever 
might be elected to the Board of Supervi- 
sors. The HRC is a vital body to women and 
minorities in Sm Francisco. It ensures 
Affirmative action plans for each city and 
county department, ensures the civil rights 
of citizens, and tries to promote under- 
standing among residents of the community. 
It works cooperatively with other govern- 
ment agencies, community groups, and others 
to eliminate discrimination and the results | 
of past discrimination. This past summer 
the mayor included under its responsibili- 
ties what had been a separate body, the 
Commission on the Status of Women, 


The new charter also established clear lines 
of succession to the office of the mayor in 
the event of an interrupted term. The super 
visor with the largest number of popular 
votes in the general election would become j 
Board president and next in line to succeed } 
to the mayoralty. 


BWOA endorses the new charter. It is time 
for a change. And a trememdous amount of 
hard work and conscientious effort went in- § 
to this document. It deserves to be tried. | 


W 


} All over the country women are taking a sec- 
ond look at those small cotton plugs that we 


J use one week out of the month. No longer are 
they an innocuous, simple way to deal with 
menstrual blood, that great advancement over 
the bulky "sanitary pad" of our mother's 

+ generation. Like so many things in our com- 
plex chemical environment, the shadow of sus- 

i picion has fallen; tampons may be hazardous 

to your health. 


It started in May of this year. The National 
Center for Disease Control (CDC) in Atlanta, 
Georgia made its first report on a new di- 
sease: Toxic Shock Syndrome (TSS), listing 

55 cases. By July the media had begun to 

pick up on it, as the total cases climbed 

to 131. By August 29th, the total had reach- 
ed even higher; 213 cases, with 16 fatalities. 


The symptoms are frightening: high fever 
(about 104 ), nausea vomiting, diarrhea, and a 
Sunburn type rash. Linda Imbodden of Redding, 
whose fingers and toes have turned gangre- 
nous due to TSS, has sued Proct@r and Gamble, 
alleging that her use of its Rely tampon cau- 
sed her condition. The severe drop in blood 
pressure, which the shock brings on, cut cir- 
§ culation to ‘her hands, feet, and scalp. Im- 
bodden is asking for $5 million in damages. 


Tampons fall under the category of “medicines” 
and are therefore not tested by the FDA be- 


fore they go on the market; the testing is the| 


responsibility of the manufacturer. Products 
are tested only when complaints are made 
against them. 


The CDC is now testing tampons. Meanwhile, 
the FDA put out an “Advisory” on the syn- 
drome in their July/80 issue. In it they say 
that their data so far suggest$: "that the use 
of tampons, especially continuous use through 
out menstruation, is associated with 


development of TSS in some women, possibly 
those who already have vaginal colonization 
with Staphyloccus aureus." 


The medical estimate is that about 15% of 
the general population has "staph." Most 
people develop their own antibodies to com- 
bat the bacterium's toxin. In the case of 
TSS, the toxin damages the capillaries, 
causing blood to leak into the tissue, blood 
pressure lowers, and shock eventually sets 
in. 


What the tampon seems to do, especially the 
tampon which is not changed frequently, jis 
set up the environment for the staph bac- 
teria to multiply in. And what the tampon 
might do further is to irritate, even ulcer~- 
ate, the vagina, especially when tampons 


Jare used on light days when the vagina is 


fairly dry. Tampons with plastic applica- 
tors and/or synthetic fibers are the most 
irritating. 


There was a rush on natural sponges at the 
women's health centers when the first TSS 
stories began coming out. 


"People are assuming they are an alternatives 
but I don't know if I would recommend them: 
says Robbie Young, of the Coalition for the 
Medical Rights for Women. 


It seems they can be just as much an irri- 
tant, but the advantage with sponges is that 
they are removed more often than a tampon, 
usually, thus breaking the length of time 

in which the staph bacteria, if present, 
have to multiply and pool up. 


So now women, and the multi-million dollar 
tampon industry, are waiting for the CDC 


‘test results to come in. Meanwhile there e 


no known cure for toxic syndrome. 


Major Court Ruling For Women 


The U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- | The judge further ruled that attorney's fees 
sion (EEOC) announced a major court decision } be awarded to plaintiff's lawyers and that 
which makes unlawful an employer's requirement] costs attendant to the litigation be award- 
that women wear sexually revealing attire as | ed to EEOC. The complainant had testified 

a condition of employment. that she did not wish to be reinstated. 


In an opinion rendered from the bench in U.S. | Also party to the suit was the National Em- 
District Court, Southern District of New York,} ployment Law Project, which intervened on 
Judge Robert . Ward said that the unreasonable} behalf of the charging party in November 
dress requirements imposed on a former female | 1978 after EEOC had earlier filed suit in 
employee of Sage Realty Corporation and Monoh-} Federal district court. The case was handl- 
an Cleaning Commercial Cleaners, Inc., subjec-} ed by EEOC's Philadelphia District Office. 
ted her to sexual harassment. 

The EEOC is responsible for enforcing Title 
"The uniform, because of its revealing nature,j VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as a- 
caused the compTainant to endure harassment inj mended, which prohibits employment discrim- 
the performance of her job," Judge Ward said. | ination based on race, sex, color, religion 

or national origin; the Age Discrimination 
The woman, a lobby hostess and “elevator Start} in Employment Act; the Equal Pay Act; and i 
er," was discharged by the company for refus- | the Federal sector only, prohibition against 
ing to wear a uniform whe claimed subjected discrimination because of handicap. 
her to sexual harassment, humiliation, and ex- 
ploitation. The woman testified that she was | BWOA's co-founder Aileen Hernandez served a 
required to expose her legs to company offi- | an EEOC commissioner in its formative years. 


cials and that her instructions were to con- Training Program For 


duct herself in a "naughty but nice manner." 
Women 


A paid training program for women to become 
Office Machine Repair Technicians (Customer 
Engineers) is being offered to C.E.T.A. - 
eligible San Francisco women, : 


Under guidelines issued in April by the Com- 
mission, an employer is required to maintain 
an environment free from sexual harassment. 


i The judge ruled that the dress requirement 

i amounted to sexual harassment, a violation of 
ETitle VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as 
mended. 


Customer Engineers are responsible for the 
maintenance and repair of a variety of of- 
fice machines. The program, which is offer- 
ed by Advocates for Women, also includes 

free employment counseling and job placement 
after completion of training. 


gAccording to court documents, the woman was 
required to wear a uniform resembling a poncho 
The garment was brief, and when she raised 
her arms, her underclothing and body were ex- 
aposed, causing her embarrassment and humilia- 
tion. Because of this exposure, the woman said 
she received lewd comments and propositions 
afrom men. 


For more information call 391-4870, Early 
registration is encouraged for the program 
orientation workshops. Space is limited. 
Minority woman are urged to apply. 


BEEOC lawyers argued that the dress code re- 
quiring women to wear sexually revealing uni- 
forms as a term and condition of employment 

constitutes sex discrimination. They further E N N 
arqued that because of the dress code, the wo- 
gman was also subjected to sexual harassment 
from the public. ab - 
SAVE DISTRICT ELECTIONS: 


udge Ward ruled that the woman receive back 


Pay and fringe benefits, with interest. 


Women In Banking 


‘‘They Change Our Titles | 


In recent years, the American Banking Associ 
ation has asserted that banks are making 
enormous improvements in their employment 
profile. Women have made amazing strides, 
the bankers claim. Women are now 30.4% of 
the officials and managers, up from 14.9% in 
1970. So much progress is being made, claims 
the ABA, that government regulation only gets 
in the way. 


Upon careful evaluation, these assertions 
are open to serious question on several 
grounds: 


CATEGORY INFLATION. The EEOC found in 1976 
that in just five year, 1970 to 1975, the 
category of officials and managers rose 80.8% 
in the country's one hundred largest commer- 
cial banks, compared to a 28.5% rise in the 
office and clerical category. By 1975, 24% 
of all employees (up from 19% in 1971) were 
classified as officials and managers. This 
huge increase may indicate that banks are 
changing women's titles - not their pay, 
duties or responsibilities - to make the af- 
firmative action figures look better. 


INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES FOR MEN.. By 1978, 
55.6% of hank men were officials and mana- 
gers, higher than any previous year. By 
that time, fewer than 10% of white women in 
banks were officials and managers, and only 
5% of minority women. More office and cler- 
ical jobs opened up for women than official 
and manager jobs. For men, the reverse is 
still true. The trend has not changed. 


NO EVIDENCE OF PROMOTION FROM WITHIN. Data 
shows that banks would rather recruit fe- 
male management trainees from business 
schools, than provide job posting, tuition 
reimbursement for advancement-related cour- 
ses, or clear career paths to their employ- 
ees. Even when women employees return to 
school, earn college degrees, and learn new 
skills, the opportunity to advance into high 
er-level clerical, supervisory or manage- 
ment jobs is rare. 


WOMEN CONFINED TO LOWER RANKS OF MANAGEMENT. 
Women managers are found in personnel and 
branch banking, not in the lucrative and 
prestigious areas of commercial lending. 


Many women classified as officials and man- 


* few years of public pressure and concerted 


But Not Our Pay!” 


agers exercise no more authority than most 
clericals. They are officers in name only. 
Others, who have been performing managerial 
duties for years while classified as cleri- 
cals finally have the title they deserve, 
but with no increase in salary. The ranks 
of senior management continue to be filled 
by white males occupying these positions. 


Despite category inflation and misleading 
statistics, women are moving into official 
and manager jobs in banks. Why? The past 


government enforcement of banking employment§ 
practices is the real reason behind this 
token progress. True affirmative action in | 
banking is still an unmet goal. 


The above excerpted from "Hidden Assets: 
Women and Minorities in the Banking Industry 
Report by Working Women, National Associa- 
tion of Office Workers; February, 1980. 


LEGAL RIGHTS 
OF BATTERED 
WOMEN 


What does a woman do when she has been beat- 
en by her husband or a male friend? She oft-{ 
en does nothing; for every domestic assault | 
case that is reported, 3-10 more go-unreporty 
ed, according to a Presidential Crime Commis} 
sion estimate. 


To help female victims of domestic violence | 
understand their rights and options, The i 
State Bar of California's Voluntary Legal h 
Services Proaram has published a handbook, ; 
The Legal Rights of Battered Women in Calif. 


The 43-nage booklet is both an emergency man4 
ual and a reference guide. It explains the | 
basic legal rights of domestic violence vic-{ 
tims, tells how to exercise those rights, 
and describes both personal and legal prob- 
lems that can be encountered. : 


A single copy of the handbook is available 
for 25 cents. For copies contact Cole Ben- § 
son, Voluntary Legal Services Program, The | 
State Bar of California, 555 Franklin Street) 
San Francisco 94102. 
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Pearl A. Marsh is a Black woman, presently a doctoral student at UC Berkeley, who has form 
ed an organization, South African Women's Fund, to assist the women of that country in 
their continuing struggle against political and economic repression by the white govern- 
ment in South Africa. After traveling extensively in that country and assessing the plight 
of the women there, Ms. Marsh returned to this country determined to establish some kind 
of helping mechanism between the Black women in the U.S. and those in South Africa. The 
South African Women's Fund is the result. She is now contacting Black women's organiza- 
tions thruout the Bay Area soliciting support -money, time, providing forums for and open 
dialogue, or whatever. Below is an open letter to the women of BWOA from Ms. Marsh. We are 
printing the letter to reach the largest number of BWOA members with what we believe to be 
an important issue, consistent with the spirit of networking that we have urged in earlier 
issues of "What It Is." We have interviewed Ms. Marsh and attended a forum where she made 
an extremely interesting presentation including a film on the women in South Africa. She 
is an extremely articulate and committed Black woman whose efforts get high ratings from 
organizations such as the Third World fund and others. As BWOA members bring their ideas 
and eneray to the planning session for next year, we hope that holding forums on issues 
such as the nlinht af our African sisters can be part of the BWOA contribution to educa- 
RRO Zo CL meet ov 


SiSters:: 


The SOUTH AFRICAN WOMNLN'S FUND is a women's oxcanization formed in January, 1980 
to provide political education in the United States about Black women's oppression 
in South Africa. In addition, we seek to provide financial assistance to Black 
women in South Africa working in trade unions, women's cooperatives, and 

political organizations. In their words; 


"We women of South Africa, wives and mothers, working women and 
housewives, Africans, Indians, Whites, and Cloured, hereby 
declare our aim of striving for the removal of all laws, regu- 
lations, conventions, and customs, that discriminate against 

us as women and that deprive us in any way of our inherent right 
to the advantages, responsibilities, and opportunities that 
society offers to any one section of the population." 


Black women organizing in South AFrica have chosen self-help industries as 

one means of reaching unemployed and isolated women. Only twenty-four percent 
of Black women are formally employed. Unemployment makes women particularly 
vulnerable to the urban removal policies of the government. Self-help indus- 
tries strive to keep women in the cities by guaranteeing them employment. 
Women are drawn together, collectively, and trained to design, make, and market 
clothes in their communities at prices far below those in regular stores. 
While these projects help women remain in the cities it also provides clothing 
to families who can barely afford to feed themselves. The larger outcome, 
however, is the development of a strong base of women to act with others to 
achieve the above goal. 


We would like to present our program on Women's Resistance to Apartheid to 

Black Women Organized for Action. The program centers on the Defiance Campaign 
of the 1950's and, more recently, the labor and community struggles in Capetown 
with the Food and Canning Workers Union and Crossroads, a squatters community. 

In addition, we would like to ask for donations from individuals and/or the 
organization to add to the “women's war chest again'st apartheid." We appreciate 
any support you are able to give. 

Please contact us at; SOUTH AFRICAN WOMEN'S FUND, c/o Africa Resource Center, 
P.O. Bxo 415, Oakland, CA 95604. 


New Appointment |Wellesey College Center for. 
RopDere Woods. oo 


Dezie Woods of Oakland has been named Direc- 
tor of Community and Governmental Relations 
for the Peralta Community College District. 


The Center for Research on Women at Welles- 
ley College has received funding for the Black 
Women's Educational Policy and Research Net- 
work from the U.S. Department of Education un 
der the Women's Educational Equity Act Progra 


In her newly created position Ms.Woods will 
be responsible for community outreach, re- 
cruitment, and liaison with elected offi- 
cials and agencies locally, in Sacramento 
and in Washington. 


The two year project aims to create a network 
of policy makers and researchers concerned 
with Black women's educational equity issues, 
to identify research priorities, and encour- 
age research in areas of special significance 
to policy makers, and to prepare a major re- 
source guide on Black women's educational is- 
sues for a broadly based audience of policy- . 
makers, educators, and researchers. 


Ms. Woods has been employed for several 
years by the Peralta Colleges. She moves 
to her new post from her former responsi- 
bilities as Director of Student Affairs at 
the College of Alameda. 


A series of networking activities, five re- 
gional seminars on Black woman's educational 
issues, and a project newsletter are planned. 
Those who wish to be placed on the mailing 
list and to become involved in project acti- 
vities should contact Patricia Bell Scott, 
Project Director, at the Center for Research 
on Women, Wellesley College, Wellesley, MA. 
102181 


Active in many community and civic affairs, 
she was chairperson for the steering com- 
mittee for the Black International Wo- 
men's Conference in 1975-76. She is pre- 
sently chairperson of Black Women Organi- 
zed for Political Action. Other activi- 
ties include appointment by Governor Jer- 
ry Brown to the California Commission on 
Crime Control and Violence PRevention; a 
member of the Alameda County Grand Jury 

in 1976; serving on the California Com- 
munity Colleges Commission of Community 
Services, and on the Board of Directors 

of the Bay Area Black United Fund. 


Ms. Woods has received a number of awards BLACK 

i r W 

including the New Oakland Committee Unity EDUCATOR 
Award in 1978, and the Allen Temple Bap- NAMED 


tist Church Outstanding Community Lead- 
ership Award in 1979, 


Peralta is a system of five colleges 
(College of Alameda, Merritt, Laney, 
Feather River, and Vista), the East Bay 
Skills Center, and outreach centers that 
serve Northern Alameda county and Plumas 
county. Approximately 35,000 students 
are enrolled in the public, tuition-free 
system. CO 


ee; Ny 
vonne Blanchard-Freeman has been named chief 
of the university affairs branch, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture's Office of Equal Op- 
portunity. Prior to her appointment at USDA 
Bhe was assistant to the director of the Na- 
jonal Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
ducation. 


A nationally known educator, Blanchard-Free- 
an will help provide technical assistance ing 
curriculum design, establish an exchange pro 
gram between USDA agencies and the landgrant 
colleges and universities 


Calendar of Events 


Nov. 2 -All Women's Run, svonsored by aspiring ones with a Ph.D. or 
Grodins, as a henefit for the San Fran- | ecuivalent. Fellowshivs include 
cisco Big Sisters, at the Presidio. Also| a stipend taking into account thd 
as a benefit for the Women's Snorts' aoplicant's estimated expenses 
Foundation. Registration $5. For more and other resources available to j 
information call 552-6220. meet them. Grants have ranged bey 


tweem $10,099 and $17,000. A por 
tion of the stipend may be ex- ; 


NOV. 4 - GENERAL ELECTION. BE SURE TO emot from federal taxes. Research 
VOTE. Even if you can't stand the can- facilities and support for pub- 

didates for national office, vour vote lication may also be provided. jf 
for the local candidates and issues , For information contact: Ms. Lin 


is crucial. DON'T NEGLECT TO VOTE! da Sokolski, at the Center for 
the Study of Human Rights, 704 


International Affairs Building, 
Nov. 12 - BWOA GENERAL MEMBERSHIP MEET- Columbia University, New York 
ING. AGENDA WILL INCLUDE PLANNING FOR 10927 212/280-2479. 


NEXT YEAR. YOUR CREATIVE IDEAS ARE 
NEEDED. SUPPORT BWOA. 


QPTIONS FOR WOMEN OVER 40- A 
weekly support groun for women 
dealing with alcoholism or alco- 
hol related difficulties is bein: 
offered on Tuesdays, from 5 to 6) 
dD. at the SF Women's Building, j 
3543 - 18th St, SF. The drov-in 
support group is for women of 
all ages and is being facilitat- 
ed by Elizabeth Ritter, a recov- 
ering alcoholic and the Director 
of the Women's Alcohol Education 
Center at San FRancisco State 
University. For information, 
call OPTIONS at 431-6405 or 431- 
6944. 


Nov. 12 - Action for Healthy Children 
Day. Sponsored by the Children's Defen- 
se Fund in supvort of the CHAP bill now 
pending before the Senate, discussed 

in last month's newsletter. 19 a.m. - 
‘5 o.m. at the Church of the Reforma- 
tion, 212 East Capitol Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. For information 
call 800/424-9602. 


Nov. 12 - Dobbs Associates will hold 
a seminar on “The Effective Minoritv 
Manager", at the Holiday Inn, Civic 
Center, San Francisco. A two day 
seminar. total cost $395.00. For in- 
formation call 213/652-8335. 


The Coro Foundation is looking for 
candidates for its Fellowship in 
Public Affairs intensive training 
program. Interviews will be held 
in November and December. Comolete 
written avopvlication, which follow 
the interviews are due January 15, 
1981. For information contact the 
Coro foundation at 1370 Mission 


We wish to once again thank Her 
nandez and Associates (Ellie 
Spikes, Patsy Fulcher) for their 
gracious assistance to us in 
our efforts to bring BWOA member 
an interesting newsletter each 
month. 


- Editor Ernestine Enppenger 


The Center for the Study of Human 
Rights Columbia University is seek- 
ing applicants for its Rockefeller 
Fellowshios in Human Rights 1981-82. 
These fellowshivs are open to estab- 
lished scholars as well as to asviring 
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